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THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
Of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“To study Nature, was the task designed, 


And learn from her the enlargement of the mind. 
* ~ * * a * . * 7” 


Learn from her works whatever Truth admires.”’ 


Another season has, in its course, brought the 
friends of Flora and Pomona together.. They have 
exhibited and compared their various specimens of 
Flowers and Fruits; and notwithstanding the sea- 
son has been unusually hot and dry, still the earth 
has yielded her increase, and our Hall has been 
decorated with the things that delight the eye, and 
our tables loaded with fruits of the choicest kinds. 

The Hall of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety was opened to the public at noon on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22d; and, although the Mechanics’ Fair 
was drawing thousands to admire the works of rt, 
the Hall was soon filled with visitors. It is with 
pleasure we record the fact, that the taste for fruits 
and the leve of flowers are on the increase. ‘The 
exhibition closed on Friday, at 9 o’clock, P. M.; 
and though the weather was unfavorable, yet the 
rooin was filled with company, many of whom re- 
tired with reluctance,—an evidence of the interest 
felt by the public in the science of Horticulture. 

With these few introductory remarks, we submit 
the following report : 

Flowers. 


Our friends are aware thatthis is not the season, 
with the exception of the Dahlia, for fine flowers: 
we shall therefore confine our report toa list of 
the names of the contributors, with a brief notice 
of sueh specimens as were new, rare, or of great 
beauty. 

Plants in Pots —from the garden of J. P. Cush- 
ing, Esq., Watertown ; by Messrs. Winship, Brigh- 
ton; from the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, by W. 
E, Carter; from the Public Garden, Boston, by Jno. 
Cadness; by S. Sweetser, Woburn; by J. T. 
Smith, Roxbury ; by E. N. Perkins, Roxbury ; and 
Messrs. P. Barnes, Thos. Willot aud T. H. Felt. 

We noticed fine specimens of Corypha embracu- 
lifera, and C. Taliera, by Mr Cushing; Cactus seni- 
lis, and Banksia sp.? by Mr Carter; Lisianthus 
Russellianus, by Mr Cadness ; Rhodochiton volu- 
bile, from Mr E. N. Perkins; Brunsvigia falcata, 
by Mr Willot; and Lagerstremia indica, by the 
Messrs, Winship. 

Dahlias. ‘The display of Dahlias was fine. The 
principal contributors were M. P. Wilder, Esgq:, 
President of the Society ; Messrs. D. MelIntire, J. 
Stickney, Hovey & Co., J. J. Low, F. W. Macon- 
dry, Dutton, Winship, Haggerston, Cadnmess, Mc- 
Lennan, Carter, J. Breck & Co., Sweetser, Barnes, 
Sprague, Bacon, Vila, Ware, J. A. Kenrick, Wm. 
Kenrick, Ellery, and S. Walker. 

In the collection of the President, and also in 
the stand of Mr J. Stickney, we noticed Pickwick, a 
new and beautiful variety. It has often been said 
that there is much in a name; and while we pen 
this report, we have the original Pickwick before 





exclaim— 


“In light’s ethereal beauty drest, 
Behold, behold the favor'd flower, 
Which Flora’s high commands invest 
With ensigns of imperial power.” 

We also noticed in the collection of Mr Wilder, 
charming specimens of Primrose, Marshal Soult, 
and Wheeler’s Maria. 

In the stand of Mr D. McIntire, (who is one of 
the best and most successful cultivators of the Dah- 
lia in the country,) we found beautiful specimens 
of Eva, Marsha! Soult and Ne plus ultra. 

In addition to a fine specimen of Pickwick, we 
also noticed extra fine flowers of Argo and Miss 
Johnson, by Mr J. Stickney ; Ne plus ultra, by Mr 
David Haggerston; Duchess of Richmond and Eva, 
by Mr Low; Charles XII. and Fireball, by Mr 
Dutton; Fireball, by Mr Bacon; and Fireball ex- 
tra; by Mr Sprague ; Frances, by Mr P. Barnes; 
Lady Bathurst, by Mr 8S. Sweetser; Ne plus ultra 
and Hero of Tippecanoe, by Hovey & Co.; Virgin 
Queen, by Messrs. Winship; Duchess of Kent, by 
Capt. F. W. Macondry ; Unique and Marsha} Soult, 
by Mr W. E. Carter; Constantia and Egyptian 
Prince, by Mr Cadness; Reliance, by Mr Vila; 
Hope, by P. Ware; Glory of Plymouth and Royal 
Standard, by S. Walker. 

Bouquets—by Messrs. Ellery, J. Breck & Co., 
Warren, Winship, Wales, Haggerston, Wm. Ken- 
rick, Cadness, Carter, Sweetser, Jno. A. Kenrick 
and S. Walker. 

Cut Flowers—from the gardens of Messrs. Wm. 
Kenrick, J. Breck & Co., Low, Hovey & Co., Jno. 
A. Kenrick, A. H. Hovey, McLennan, Haggerston, 
Ellery, N. P. Keinshup, Sweetser,, Ware, Macon- 
dry, Winship, Wales, Warren, Cadness and Walker. 

Mrs Bigelow, of Medford, presented some very 
fine specimens of cut flowers, among which we no- 
ticed some Lilacs. Joseph H. Cabot, of Salem, 
sent us a fine specimen of Lychnis Bungeana ; and 
though last not least, in our estimation, some fine 
specimens of Viola grandiflora were presented by 
the Messrs. Hovey & Co. 


Froirs. 


The number of varieties‘and the quality of the 
Fruit exhibited on the present occasion, far exceed- 
ed that of any previous year. ‘There were upwards 
of one hundred and .wenty varieties of the Pear 
from Mr Robert Manning, of Salem; more than 
forty varieties from M. P. Wilder, the President of 
the Society ; and about the same number from the 
garden of J, P. Cushing, Esq., of Watertown ; also 
very liberal contributions by Messrs. E. Vose; of 
Dorchester; B. ¥. French, of Braintree; S. Down- 
er, of Dorchester ; Otis Johnson, of Lynn; George 
Brown, of Beverly; L. P. Grosvenor, of Pomfret, 
Ct.; C. Newhall, of Dorchester; J. Fisher, of 
Brookline ; Wm. Kenrick, of Newton; Wm. Oliver, 
of Dorchester; J. L. L. F. Warren, of Brighton ; 
Josiah Lovett, 2d, of Beverly ; 8S. Pond, of Cam- 
bridgeport ; Frederic ‘Tudor, of Nahant, and others. 

We would particularly notice the following, as 
being very superior specimens, viz: in Mr Man- 


I ty, Urbaniste, St. Michael’s, Beurre gris, Alpha, 
| King Edward, Andrews, Huguenot, Beurre Diel, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Dix, Colmar of Autumn, 
and the following among many new varieties which 
have not before been exhibited: Compt de Lancy, 
Althorp Crasanne, (large and handsome,) St. Ger- 
main (Van Mons,) Delight of Charles, (from Van 
Mons—fine,) Doyenne nouville, St. Andre, Bon 
Louise royal, (from Vane Mous—very: handsome, ) 
Foster’s St. Michael, (raised in the State of Maine 
from seed of. the Old St. Michael’s—large and 
beautiful, with very clear skin,): Bon Parent and 
Colmar of Autumn. 

In the collection from the President of the Soci- 
ety, the Columbian, Urbaniste, Duchesse d’ Angou- 
leme, Glout moreeau, Passe Colmar, Beurre Die} 
and Dix Pears. 

From Geo. Brown, Beverly ; Jalousie, Brown 
Beurre, Seckle, Duchesse d’ Angouleme and Beurre 
Diel Pears. 

The specimens of Duchesse d’ Angouleme Pears 
sent by Josiah Lovett, of Beverly, were the largest 
on the tables and truly splendid. 

In the collection from the garden of J. P. Cush- 
ing, Watertown, very large and beautiful Chaumon- 
telle, Brown Beurre, St. Germain, Beurre Rance, 
Cushing, and Duchesse d’ Angouleme Pears, and 
very superior specimens of Black Hamburg, Mus- 
cat of Alexandria and Frontignac Grapes. 

Very fine St. Michael Pears. from the garden of 
Mrs Bigelow, Medford, 

Bartlett Pears from A. D. Williams, Roxbury, 

Excellent Sweetwater Grapes, by S. R. John- 
son, Charlestown. 

Isabella Grapes, very large and fine, by J. L. 
Ferguson, New Bedford. 

Bartlett, and Andrews Pears, from J. Fisher, 
Brookline. 

The Seckle and Brocas Bergamot Pears, from 
Thomas Dowse, Cambridge, were of extraordinary 
size and beauty. 

Napoleon, Beurre Diel and St. Michael Pears, 
from Cheever Newhall—very fine. 

From 8. Pond—Beurre Diel, (very large,) Duch- 
esse d’Angouleme, Dix, Easter Beurre, Maii> Louise 
and Urbaniste Pears; also Lombard, and Semiana 
or Blue Imperatrice Plums. 

Porter Apples, by Aaron Hill. 

Very large Peaches, from Jolin Hill, West Cam- 
bridge. 

Elruge Nectarines, from George Lee, were 
| beautiful. F 

The collection of Apples by B. V. French, of 
Braintree, was very large, and the speeimens re- 
markably handsome. 

The Gravenstein, Hawthorndean, and Lady Ha- 
ley’s Nonesuch Apples, from E. Vose, were splen- 
did specimens. 

Beurre d’ Aremberg, Green Sugar, Napoleon, 
'Jalousie, St. Michael ond Buffum Pears, in the 
' collection of Otis Johnson, were superior. 
| Fine Napoleon, Rousselet d’ Rheim, and Beurre 
| Diel Pears, and beautiful Peaches, from J. L. L. F. 
‘Warren, of Brighton. 
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The Bartlett Pears by Samuel Phipps, Dorches- 
ter, were unrivalled. 

A basket of Seedling Peaches, called the Mar- 
tin Rareripe, contributed by 8. Sweetser, were 
very large and rich. 

Jaques’ Rareripe Peaches, by E. Newberry, were 
superb specimens. 

St. Michael Pears, by Charles Ford, Roxbury, 
were remarkably fair and large. 

Grapes from Win. Pratt’s garden, by Alex. Mc 
Lennan, were rich and finely ripened. 

The Brown Beurre Pears, contributed by Perrin 
May, Boston, would rank among the best speci- 
mens exhibited, 

The following are the different varieties of fruit 
contributed : 

From Marshall P. Wilder, Dorchester, President 
of the Society: Pears—Bleeker’s Meadow ; Louis 
Bonne of Jersey; Van Mons; Thompson; Wel- 
beck ; Rousselet d’ Rheims; Pope’s Quaker; Bur- 
gomestre of Bolwiller; Seckle ; Dachesse d’ An- 
gouleme ; Comprette of Van Mons; Bergamotte 
de Paques; Passe Colinar; Alpha; Buffum ;'Chau- 
montelle; Capiamont; Belmont; Bon Chretien 
Fondante; Bartlett; Roi de Wirtemberg; Belle 
et Bonne ; Catillac 5 Long Green ; Glout Morceau ; 
Easter Beurre; Belle Lucrative; Beurre d’ Arem- 
berg ; Pound; Monsieur te Cure ; Heathcote ; Ur- 
baniste; Prince’s St. Gerinain; Wilkinson ; © Co- 
Inmbian ; Dix ; Verte longue d’ Automne ; Cushing ; 
Rousselench; Marie Louise; Queen Catherine ; 
Culotte de Swisse ; Brown Beurre; Beurre Diel. 

Apples—Minister end Fa!! Harvey. 

Quinces—Orange. 

From Robert Manning, Salem: Pears—King 
Edward ; Queen of the low Countries; Bezy de la 
Motte; Marie Louise; Beurre gris ;' Urbaniste; 
Alpha; Beurre d’ Amalis ; Easter Beurre.; Madotte ; 
St. Ghislain; Bezy Chaumontelle; Compte de 
Lainey ; Reine de Poires; Monsieur le Cure ; Na- 
poleon ; Genesee; Beurre Colmar of Autumn; 
Harvard ; Compt de Michaux ; Enfent des Prodiges ; 
Belle et Bonne; Epine d’ Ete; Cabot; Belle Lucra- 
tive ; Van Assene; St. Andre; Great Citron of Bo- 
hemia ; Pailleau ; Calabash; Rousselette de Mees- 
ter; St. Germain, (Van Mons); Beurre Bonnet; 
Beurre Bose; Doyenne Blanc; Johonnot; Pope’s 
Russet ; Charles of Austria ; Sieulle ; Beurre 
Bronze ; Dumortier ; Dundas; Delight of ‘Charles ; 
Queen Caroline; Whitfield; Wredow; Parmen- 
tier; Glout Morceau; Marquis ; Henry [V.; Wir- 
temberg ; Black Pear of Worcester; Wilkinson; 
Styrian; McLaughlin; Winter Orange; Winter 
Nelis; Wilbur; Prince’s St. Germain; Bon Pa- 
rent; Fig Extra; Croft Castle; Petre; Beurre d’ 
Angleterre ; Niell; Bonne Louise Royale ; Aman- 
des double ; Tillington; Beurre Duval; Passe Col- 
inar ; Jalousie de Fontenay de Vindry ; loyenne 
Nouvelle Bossouck ; Beurre Diel ; English Autumn 
Bergamot; French Autumn Bergamot; Cumber- 
land ; Green Pear of Yair; Beurre Van Marum; 
Surpasse Virgouleuse ; Naumkeag ; Long Green of 
Europe ; Flemish Beauty ; Bishop’s Thumb ; Dach- 
esse d’ Angouleme ; Althorp Crassanne ; Bartlett ; 
Beurre d’ Aremberg; Andrews ; Duchess of Mars ; 
Catillac; Clara; Uvedale’s St. Germain; Buffuin; 
Foster’s St. Michael ; Hooper’s Bilboa; Long Green ; 
Dix ; Fulton ; Dearborn, of Van Mons; Bowdoin; 
Bergamotte de Paques; Bezy de Montigny ; Jose- 
phine ; Lewis; Green Sugar ; Heathcote; Flenkil; 
Hericart ; Bon Chretien Fondante ; Frangipane ; 
Fondante (Van Mons); Echassarie, and eight new 
kinds from Van Mons—names unknown. 
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Apples—Crowningshield Sweet ; Superb Sweet ; 
Monstrous Pippin; R.I. Greening; Pigeonnette ; 
Danvers Winter Sweet; Victorious Reinette ; Os- 
sipee Cream ; Pennock’s Red Winter; Lyscom ; 
Canadian Reinette ; Ribstone Pippin; Yellow Bell- 
flower ; Murphy ; New Red Crab; Boxford ; Grav- 
enstein; Rambour Franc; Maiden’s Blush; Fall 
Pippin; Sam Young; Pound; Fall Harvey ; Ortley 
Pippin ; Ross Nonpareil. 

By D. Haggerston, (from Mr J. P. Cushing’s, 
Watertown): Grapes—Black Hamburg ; Morocco ; 
Muscat of Alexandria ; White Sweetwater; White 
Frontignac. 

Nectarines—Violet ; Duc de Filley ; Downton ; 
Brugnon ; Red Roman. 

Peaches—Roya! Charlotte ; Noblesse ; Double 
Mountain ; Royal George ; White Magdalen ; 
Gross Mignonne ; Teton de Venus. 

Pears—Bartlett; Andrews ; Bow Chretien; Mon- 
sieur le Cure ; Verte longue; Sieulle; Beurre d’ 
Aremberg ; Chauimontelle ; Colmar Souverain ; 
Beurre Rance ; Beurre Blanc; Verte longue Pana- 
che ; Duchesse-d’ Angouleme ; Fortunee ; Beurre d’ 
Angleterre ; Bezy Vaet; .Bergamotte Cuditte ; 
Beurre d’ Amalis ; Poir de Hiver ;. Beurre de Hiver ; 
Doyenne gris; Colmar; Colmar d’ Ete; Beurre 
Diel; St. Germain; Napoleon; Brown Beurre; 
St. Michael; Beurre gris; Colmar Epineaux ; 
Bezy de Montigny ; Epine d’ Ete ; Belle et Bonne ; 
Rousselette de Rheims; St. Germain panache; 
Beurre-dore ; Ne plus Meuris; Gansell’s Berga- 
mot. 


By L. P. Grosvenor, Boston: Pears—Bartlett ;. 


Bon Chretien ; Bonne Louise ; Urbaniste ; Duchesse 
d’ Angouleme ; Chaumontelle ; St. Michael; Syl- 
vanche Verte; Passe Colmar ; St. Germain; Belle ; 
Harvard. 

Peaches—Seedlings ; three kinds, 

Apples—Chandler; Porter ; Greening ; Pearmain ; 
Queen Anne; Lewis’ Favorite ; Black Gillyflower ; 
Spitzenburg; Baldwin; Pippin; Peck’s Pleasant ; 
Hawthorndean ; Nonesuch; Striped; Company ; 
Benoni; Black. 

By 8. G. Whiting, Dedliam: -Pears—St. Mi- 
ehael ; Whiting. 

By H.H. Crapo, New Bedford: Grapes—Sweet- 
water. 

By J. L. Ferguson, New Bedford: Grapes—Isa- 
bella. 

By S.-Pond, Cambridgeport: Pears—Duchesse 
@ Angouleme ; Marie Louise; Beurre Diel.; An- 
drews; Bartlett; Cushing; Burnet; Urbaniste ; 
Dix ; Easter Beurre ; Julienne; Wilbur; St. Ghis- 
lain. 

Plums—Lombard ; Semiana ; Corses ; Coolidge. 

By C. Ford, Roxbury: Pears—2 baskets of St. 
Michaels; 1 do. of Seckle. 

By Thomas Dowse, Cambridgeport: Pears— 
Seckle and Broca’s Bergamot. 

By Stephen W. Jackson, Boston: Quinces—Or. 
ange. 

By J.T. Wheelwright, Newton: Apples —Wash- 
ington ; Greenings. 

Pears—Bartlett;‘Chaumontelle. 

By B. D. Whitney, Northboro’: Apples—Quince ; 
Red ; Herefordshire ; Red Streak ; Blue Pearmain; 
Pumpkin Sweet; Cathead: Sujamer Pearmain ; 
Red Hamburg. 

Pears—Beurre Bosc ; Harvard. 

By Rev. Mr. Allen, Northboro’: Apples—name 
unknown. 

By Cheever Newhall, Dorchester: Pears—St. 
Michael; Pound; Beurre Rance; Beurre Diel ; 











Bartlett ; Napoleon ; Surpasse Virgalieu ; Wilkin- 
son ; Chaumontelle. 

Apples—Gravenstein ; William’s Favorite ; Pip- 
pin. 

From 8. Downer, Dorchester: Pears—Dix ; 
King of Wirtemburg ; Diel; Urbaniste; Fulton; 
Marie Louise ; D’Aremburg ; Wilkinson ; Monsieur 
John. 

Apples—Esopus Spitzenburg ; Show; Horn, or 
Ramshorn ; Pumpkin Sweet. 

From J. F. Pierce, Dorchester : Apples—Squash. 

Pears—St. Michael. 

From Wm. Oliver, Dorchester: Peaches—Presi- 
dent. 

Pears—Duchesse d’ Angouleme ; Seckle ; St. 
Michael ; Urbaniste ; Capiamont; Broca’s Berga- 
mot. 

From George Brown, Beverly : Pears—Bartlett ; 
Seckle ; Brown Beurre ; Jalousie; Prince’s St. Ger- 
main; Urbaniste; Easter Beurre; St. Michael ; 
La Vanstalle or Princess d’ Orange ; two French, 
names unknown. 

Apples—Drap @ Or; Spitzenburg ; Baldwin; 
Pomme d’ Api; Cresy ; Sweeting; Pickman Pip- 
pin; Siberian Crab ; Blue Pearmain. 

Peaches—White Malacatune. 

Nectarines—Harrison. 

From Wm. Stearns, Salem: Pears—Tarbel ; 
Chelmsford ; Endicott. 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Beverly : Pears—Duch- 
esse d’ Angouleme; Beurre Diel ; Bartlett ; D’Arem- 
berg ; Seckle; Bezy de la Motte; Frederic of Wir- 
temberg. 

Apples—Baldwin ; Drap d’ Or ; Kilham Hill. 

From Wm. McIntosh, West Roxbury : Apples— 
Pumpkin Sweeting; Roxvury Russet; Fail Rus- 
set ; Snow Russet; St. Petersburg. 

Pears—4 kinds, unknown. 

From George Pierce, West Cambridge: Peaches 
—Willow ; Royal George. 

From Wm. Kenrick, Newton: Pears—Beurre 
d’ Arembarg ; Easter Benrre; Cepiamont; Glout 
Morceau, or Beurre d’ Aremburg of France ; Duch- 
esse d’ Angouleme ; Fulton; Catillac ; Dr. Hunt’s 
Connecticut ; Passe Colmar. 

Peaches—Malta or Belle de Paris; Catherine; 
Old Mixon; Vineuse ; Tardif; Pavie Abricote. 

From E. M. Richards, Dedham: Apples—Lys- 


{com ; Fall Sepsavine ; Fal] Pippin; Seeknofarther ; 


Codlin. 

From Otis Johnson, Lynn ; Pears—Buffum ; 
Princesse d’Orange ; Burgomaster ; Catillac ; Pound ; 
D’Aremburg ; Summer Thorn; Roi de Wirtemburg ; 
Easter Beurre ; Duchesse d’Angouleme ; Passe Col- 
nat’; Bleeker’s Meadow ; Napoleon ; Washington ; 
Bonne Louise de Jersey; Green Sugar; St. Mi- 
chael; Jalousie; Hericart ; Bartlett; Admiral ; 
Culotte de Swisse ; Long Green of Autumn ; three 
kinds, names unknown. 

From Kendall Bailey, Charlestown: Grapes— 
White Sweetwater ; Isabella; Red Chasselas. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton: Apples— 
Gloria Mundi ; Porter; Greening ; Golden Russet ; 
River ; Lady ; Baldwin. 

Pears—Napoleon ; Urbaniste ; Seckle ; Rousse- 
lette de Rheims; Julienne; Brown Beurre ; Marie 
Louise. 

Peaches—Red and Yellow Rareripe; Teton de 
Venus; Red Magdalen; Petite Magdalen; Petite 
France ; Lemon Rareripe; Late Royal George ; 
Yellow Malacatune; Kenrick’s Heath. 

From John Hawkins, Baltimore : Apples. 

From Mesers. Winship, Briglton—Shephardia, 
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‘or Buffalo berry ; Physalis Peruviana, 3 kinds; a 
new fruit from Calcutta, South America and the 
State of Michigan. 


From Francis R. Bigelow, Medford: Grapes— , 


Isabella. 


Apples—Rambour Franc; Monstrous Pippin ; | 


Red and Green Sweet. 


Pears—Spanish Good Christian; St. Michael. | White Chaeselas and Black Hamburg—both open 
From Benj. V. French, Braintree: Pears—Flo- | culture. 


relle ; Beurre Romain; Jaiminette ; Long Green ; 
Louis Bonne; Beurre Van Mons; Buffum; Beurre 
gris; 5 kinds unknown. 

Apples—Dutch Codlin; Canada Reinette; Yel- 
low Bellflower; Jericho; Monstrous Pippin; Rug- 
gles; Moore’s Red Winter; French’s Sweet ; Gar- 
diner’s Striped ; Gardiner’s Sweet ; 6 varieties 
names unknown. 

From A. D, Williams, Roxbury: Apples—Por- 
ter; Ramshorn ; Lady ; Gravenstein. 

Pears—Bartlett ; a kind unknown. 

Grapes—Black Hamburg. 

From Dr. Burnet, Southboro’: Pears—Kenrick 
of Van Mons; Burnet; Henrietta of Van Mons. 

Apples—Seedling. 

From Walter Cornel, Milton, by Jos. Arnold, Jr. 
Grapes—Black Hainburg. 

Fron John Hovey, Roxbury: Grapes—Sweet- 
water (open culture.) 

Peaches—Red Rareripe. 

Apples—Pumpkin Sweet. 

Pears—name unknown. 

From 8S. Sweetser, Woburn: Peaches+Martin 
Rareripe. 

From Samuel Walker, Roxbury: Pears—Cap- 
sheaf ; Bartlett ; Fondante Bergamet, of Van Mons; 
kind name unknown. 

From Elijah Vese, Dorchester: Pears—Napo- 
leon; Marie Louise ; Urbaniste; Duchesse d’ An- 
gouleme ; Buffum; Dix ; Bezy de la Motte ; Long 
Green; Warden; Cushing; Pope’s Quaker; Roi 
de Wirtemberg. 

“Ipples—Gravenstein ; Boxford; Summer Pear- 
main; Hawthorndean ; Lady Haiey’s Nonesuch ; 
Large Red Sweeting. 

From N. N. Dyer, Abington : Ayples—Hightop 
Sweeting ; 2 Seedlings. 

From Dana Dowse, Brighton: .4pples—Mon- 
strous Pippin. 

From George Lee, West Cambridge: Apples— 
Ribstone Pippins; Swan’s Sweeting. 

Pears—unknown. 

-Vectarines—Elruge. 

Grapes—Native Perry. 

From J. Fisher, Brookline: Pears—Bartlett ; 
Seckle; St. Michael; Andrews ;, Wilkinson ;- Roi 
de Wirtemburg ; Passe Colmar; 1 unknown. 

From Nath’! Clapp, Dorchester: Pears—Bart- 
lett ; Broca’s Bergamot. 

Peaches—Seedling ; Clingstones. 

From Edward Winslow, Roxbury ; Pears—Roi 
de Wirtemburg. 

Peach—Melacatune. 

From D. K. Wilder, Lancaster, by Mr Carter, 
Boston: Apple, known as the Graft—large and 
handsome. 

From S. R. Johnson, Charlestown: Grapes— 
White Chasselas—open culture. 

P. P. Spaulding, Chelmsford : Pears—St. Mi- 
chael’s ; unknown (French.) 

From James Vila, [exington: Grapes—Black 
Hamburg. 

From Hovey & Co., Boston: 
Green ; Autumn. 


Pears—Long 


| al Muscadine ; Sweetwater. 





By Alex. McLennan, from Mr Pratt's, Water- 
town: Grapes—Black Hamburg ; St. Peters; Roy- 


/had not been so served. The farmer said, that he 
could raise Jand or increase the strength to a great 
degree in a few years, in the following manner: 

,after his oats were harvested, he added some seed 
From Wm. Hurd, Newton: J’ears—Bartlett. | to the scattered oats, plowed it in, at the end of 

Apples—Fal| Harvey ; Cathead. September plowed in the green oats, and sowed it 
From Stephen Faunce, Jr., Roxbury: Grapes— with rye; the next summer, when the rye was well 

‘grown and full of sap, plowed that in, at common 

| sowing time; it would be fit to produce a large 


Pears—Bart/lett. 





Peaches—Scedling—fine. 

From John A. Kenrick, Newton: Peaches— 
Spring Grove ; Vanzandt Superb. 

Apples—Baldwin ; Hightop Sweeting ; Hub- 
bardston Nonesuch. 

From Samuei Phipps, Dorchester: Pears—Bart- 
lett; of great size and beauty. 

From Frederic Tudor, Nahant: Peaches—Win- | 
ship’s. 

Pears—Bezy Vaet; Wilkinson; Beurre Rance | 
Napoleon; Brown Beurre ; Bleeker’s Meadow 

From John Hill, West Cambridge: Peaches— 
Lemon Rureripes, a large quantity, of delicious fla- 
vor. 

From Amos Hill, West Cambridge: Apples— 
Porter. 

From Edward Newberry, Brookline : Peaches— 
a large basket of Jacque’s Yellow. 

From N. D. Chase, Lynn: Peaches—Ctawford’s 
Early. 


VEGETABLES. 


From M. P. Wilder, Dorchester—White Car- 
rots. 

From S. Downer, Dorchester—-Missouri Mar- 
row Squash. 

From Win. McIntosh, Roxbury—Chenango Po- 
tatoes. 

From S. Sweetser, Woburn—Tomatoes. 

From Elijah Vose, Dorchester—Lima Beans. 

From Francis R. Bigelow, Medford—Cherry 
Tomatoes. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton—White Al- 
tringham Carrots; Sugar Beet; Yellow, Crimson 
and Scarlet Tomatoes. 

From Mr Everett, Wrenthain—Peach Tomatoes. 

From Otis Johnson, Lynn—Parsnips, Carrots 
and Watermelons. 

From Marshal Wyman, Woburn—Tornatoes. 

From Josiah Lovett, 2d, Beverly—Beets, Car- 
rots, &c. ; a great variety. 

From A. D. Williams, Roxbury; Squashes, 
Beets, Carrots, Purple Egg Plants. 

From John Hovey, Roxbury —Tomatoes, 

Per order, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 





IMPROVEMENT OF POOR LANDS. 


Another way of mending !and, is what they call 
in England, green uressing; this is by sowing 
buckwheat, oats or rye, and when it is grown up 
and is full of sap, they plow it in; after this, let it 
lie till fully retten,. then plow again and sow your 
wheat. Iam told the Dutch people,.on poor pine 
plains, in this way, have fine crops of wheat; but 
for greer dressing, f should prefer above all, sow- 
ing millet, on the account of the cheapness of seed- 
ing the land; the cost is but a trifle; the stalk 
and leaf growing large, it must afford a good large 
coat to turn in when plowed. Being once in Kent, 
an old country farmer told me he had been in the 
practice of green dressing ; he had plowed in green 
oats; it seemed to alter the color of the land ; it 





looked much better than the rest of the lot, which 


crop of wheat. All the cost of plowing and seed, 
is not se much as the cost of dung, carting and 
spreading, if we can get it; butthe difficulty is, it 
is not to be had upon any terms; there are very 
few such bad husbands as to sel] their dung. 

Mr Edmund Quincy, of Boston, a gentleman of 
learning and ingenuity, to whom I am _ indebted 
for many useful hints and observations-—informs 
me, that having a son residing at Porimore, in 
England, the young gentleman writes, that some 


| farmers in that neighborhood are entered into a 


new practice, which is to sow their dry land which 
is not fit for pasture, with rye, and feed their sheep 
upon it, so that it may ‘mot spindle or grow up; 
that this feed makes excellent mutton, and will 
continue to grow from «year to year, without any 
tillage or resowing ; hé'deth not’ say how long it 
will continue: possibly the practice is so new that 
thiey do not know themselves. I have observed 
that where sheep are well kept, and remain upon 
the land night and day, the Jand will grow better. 
As rye will endure the heat of a strong sun much 
better than grass, ‘tis seldom hurt with drought. 
I suppose this may be of great service in our South- 
ern Colonies, where the heat comes so fast that the 
grass lias not time to cover and shelter the roots 
from the piercing rays of the sun. The advantage 
of the’ grass growing up before there isa strong 
heat is, that the grass gathers and preserves the 
dews for the benefit of the roots: when dew falls 
upon naked and unsheltered Jand that is not plow- 
ed, made soft, and so fitted to drink up and retain 
the dews, or well clothed with grass, what falls in 
the night is exhaled in the day, and thus the ground 
is robbed of that which is the chief riches of the 
atmosphere. 

If I understand it right, this being the etate of 
some of our Colonies, the above named method of 
making artificial pasture with rye, may be of ad- 
vantage to them, and of use also to us where the 
soil is dry. 

That wheat and rye bear drought much better 
than grass, is an old observation preserved in one 
of the English proverbs — 

“ Wet May makes short corn and long hay. 

“ Dry May makes long corn and short hay.” 

As the old English proverbs contain truth and 
good sense, founded on duc observation and expe- 
rience, E have a fondness for them.—Elliofs Es- 
says, published in 1747. 


FOUL MEADOW GRASS. 


In a former essay, I mentioned the strange and 
peculiar property of foul meadow grass, that it will 
hold out to be in season for cutting, from the be- 
ginning of July till some time in October; this I 
wondered at, but viewing some of it attentively, l 
think I have found the reason of it: when it is 
grown about three feet high, it then falls down, but 
doth not rot like other grass when lodged; in a 
little time after it is thus fallen down, at every joint 
it puts forth anew branch: now to maintain this 
young brood of succors, there must be a plentiful 
course of sap conveyed up through the main stem, 
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or straw ; by this means the grass is kept g 
and fit for mowing al! this long period. 

Whether this young growth from the joints, be 
owing to the horizontal position of the straw, or 
whether it is a confirmation of that doctrine, that 
the joints of plants are seed-vessels, I leave to natu- 
ralists to determine. 

I find by experience, that the best time to mow 
this grass, is when these new branches or succors 
have obtained to their full growth. — hid. 


RECLAIMING BOGS AND SWAMPS. 


I would commend and encourage the clearing 
and draining of swamps and bogs, as there isa 
depth of rich soil for the nourishment of the rankest 
vegetables, and they cannot fail of being the best 
of every man’s estate who is possessed of then: | 
think they will prove like the drained bogs in Ire- 
land. 

This branch of husbandry is improved and ad- 
vancing yearly, and in many places makes a fine 
show. Take a view of a swamp in its original 
state; full of bogs, overgrown with flags, ‘brakes, 
poisonous woods and vines, with other useless pro- 
ducts, the genuine ofispring-of stagnant waters. 

Its miry bottom, a ‘harbor'to turtles, toads, efts, 
snékes, and other creeping “vermin. The baleful 
thickets of brambles, and the dreary shades of lar- 
ger growth; the dwelling-place of the ow! and 
the bittern; a portion of foxes, and a cage of eve- 
ry unclean and hateful bird. Now take another 
survey of the same place, after the labor of clear- 
ing, ditching, draining, burning, and other needful 
culture has passed upon it. 

Behold it now, clothed with sweet verdant grass, 
adorned with the lofty ‘wide-spreading well-set In- 
dian cern; the ye!low barley; the silver-culored 
flax ; the ramping hemp, beautified with fine ranges 
of cabbage ; the delicious melon, and the best of 
turnips—all pleasing to the eye, and many agreea- 
ble to the taste ; a wonderful change this! and all 
brought about in a short time; a resemblance of 
Creation, as much as we, impotent beings can at- 
tain to—the happy product ef skill and industry. 

Sumptuous buildings and fine gardens, afford e 
pleasing prospect, and strike the eye agreeably ; 
what are the gaudy shows, the fleeting joys of Ra-| 
nelagh ; the glittering scenes, the chanting music, 
the splendid banquets of Vauxhall, compared with 
the more than rural pleasures to be enjoyed in 
these new sprung fields, considered asa rich source 
of supply for man and beast? but more especially 
considered as a compendious lasting fund of chari- 
ty? it being a more extensive charity to prevent 
beggary than to relieve it. These views serve to 
waft away the soul upon the wings of exulting ele- 
vated thoughts and warm desires, towards the 
a ted and Beneficent Ruler of the Universe. 
—Ibid. 


SALT AND LIME, 


It would be, perhaps, difficult to name any other 
substance in the catalogue of modern fertilizers, 
whose powers have been so often disputed as com- 
mon salt. For this controversy many reasons may 
be assigned. It has been generally employed with 
little scientific accuracy, has been tried in a man- 
ner far too careless for any reliance to be placed 
upon the majority of the reports which have been 
furnished to us, and for many years a prohibitory 
duty rendered it inaccessible to the farmer, an im- 
post whicli has not very long been removed, and 
which yet was the occasion of a great variety of 


reen, | blundering trials, miscalled experiments. ‘The du- 





pe on salt was indeed one of Jong continuance. It 
‘originated as a war tax, in the ninth year of the 
| reign of William the Third, and was not removed 
until after an arduous debate at the end of that of 
| George the Third. 'he price of salt thus raised 
to more than 20s. a bushel, was, in consequence, 
too expensive a fertilizer to be employed by the 
| English farmers. During that long period it was 
known only in their traditions, Through these 
they were told that it was formerly used to kill 
worms and to destroy weeds; that it cleansed fal- 
lows, increased the produce of light arable soils, 
and sweetened grass. ‘These reported advantages 
were rendered more probable by certain facts that 
had been forced as it were upon their attention. 
Every gardener was aware that the brine of the 
pickling tubs when poured over his heaps of weeds, 
not only killed those weeds -and their attendant 
seeds and grubs, but that these heaps were then 
converted into so many parcels of the most fertili- 
zing manure, whose good effects, especially upon 
potatoes and carrots, were very decided. It was 
well: known too, that a single grain of salt, placed 
upon an earth-worm, speedily destroyed it ; that if 
brine was poured upon a lawn, that from that spot 
all the earth worms were immediately ejected ; and 
that if it was sprinkled over a portion of the grass, 
on this salted portion all the deer, or sheep, or 
horses of the park constantly repaired, in prefe- 
rence to any other part of the field. Salt, evident- 
ly, therefore, destroyed weeds and worms, and ren- 
dered grass more palatable to live stock ; and, up- 
on consulting the eld agricultural writers, it was 
found that the notices of salt as a manure were 
many and important, and that salt had been em- 
ployed in various agricultural operations from a 
very early period. Thus it is referred to by St. 
Luke, ch. xiv. v. 34; Virgil reprobates a salt soil ; 
Cato recommends it for cattle, hay, straw, &c., as 
does Virgil (lib. iii. v. 394.) The early German 
farmers knew of . its value for sheep, and for the 
same purpose, in Spain, it has been employed from 
the earliest ages. In 1750, Conrad Werebaschius 
commends it as a certain prevention of the“ mur- 
rain or rotte.” In 1653, Bir Hugh Platt speaks of 
salt as a fertilizer,in his usual visionary manner, 
and details the result of a very successful experi- 
ment on a “patch of ground” at Clapham, from 
which some late writers upon the uses of salt, have 
led their readers into great blunders, by stating 
this experiment to have been performed upon an 
acre of land. 

The use of salt by the cultivator, since the re- 
peal of the duties in 1823, has been considerable, 
however, in many districts of England, in spite of 
these blundering instructions, ill-contrived experi- 
ments, and ignorant conclusions. If to this be ad- 
ded the natural difficulty of obtaining correct re- 
sults in any experiments in which vegetable life is 
concerned, we need no longer be surprised that 
many contradictory statements have been made 
with regard not only to salt, but to -all other fer- 
tilizers. 

These difficulties, with regard to vegetable 
chemistry, and the phenomena with which it 
abounds, are, in fact, not few in number; they 
meet us in every investigation, from the period 
when a seed first begins to germinate, through its 
growth, its ripening, its decay; and, finally, when 
the putrefactive fermentation, by reducing the 
whole mass of vegetable matter to its constituent 





earths and gases, puts an end to every trace of 4 


vegetable substance, we are still obliged often to 
content ourselves with examining and noting the 
phenomena we cannot chemically explain. These 
mysteries were observed at the very dawn of mod- 
ern chemistry, that the same mass of earth, the 
same water, the same atmosphere, could, at the 
same time, produce the flour of the wheat, the opi- 
um ofthe poppy, the oxalic acid of the sorrel, the 
vegetable poisons of the hemlock and the night- 
shade, the sugar of the beet-root, and the timber of 
the forest—none of which are contained in either 
the soil, the water, or the atmosphere—were mat- 
ters of serious and undivided attention ; and al- 
though the ablest chemical philosophers have in- 
vestigated these vegetable mysteries, the harvest 
they have reaped, though highly important, has 
hardly been worthy of the laborers. 

A mixture of salt and lime was recommended as 
a manure by the celebrated German chemist, Glau- 
ber, in his Hints for the Prosperity of Agriculture, 
more than two centuries since. He at some length 
described the mode of preparing it, and character- 
ized the compound of soda and muriate of lime 
produced, as “ most fit for dunging lands, and to be 
used instead of the common beasts’ dung.” Chris- 
topher Packe, who in 1688, published a huge folio 
translation of Glauber’s works, enforces the value 
of this fertilizing compound, with much earnest- 
ness, in his preface, describing it as “ the cheapest 
of all mixtures for the enriching of poor and barren 
land.” The want of scientific knowledge amongst 
farmers, and the -hindrance to the use of salt, 
through the duties, which were so long imposed 
upon it, naturally prevented any extensive use of 
this fertilizer ; yet there have been many acciden- 
tal or occasional notices of its value. Thus, fora 
great many years, it has been the practice of the 
farmers of Essex, and other English maritime coun- 
ties, to steep their seed wheat in sea-water, strength- 
ened with salt, until it is of a sufficient gravity to 
float an egg, and then roll the brined seed in lime. 
This, they consider, not only prevents smut in the 
corn, but promotes the general health and vigor of 
the plant. The Essex farmers have a tradition 
that this plan-was discovered by the accident of a 
farmers laborer dropping a sack of seed wheat 
from the boat in which he was crossing the mouth 
of the river Crouch. It was long, however, the 
superstitious belief of the district, that the salt- 
water wetting must be the result of accident, to 
produce’a good result. The Cornish farmers have 
for centuries used the saline, calcareous sand of 
the coasts of Devon, which contains 64 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, fetching it for some miles 
from the-shore, in preference, says Dr Paris, to the 
unsalted sand, which they can procure at their 
own doore. The very mixture of salt and lime, 
was successfully employed in Ayrshire many years 
since. And George Sinclair, in 1818, very nearly 
demonstrated at Woburn, the value of this appli- 
cation. He unfortunately, however, applied the 
salt and the Kime separately ; yet still with con- 
siderable benefit. The use of salt and lime was 
noticed in the year 1800, by Mr Hollingshead, of 
Chorley, in Lancashire, who observes—* Lime 
prepared fur manure, should be slacked with salt 
springs or salt water ; lime so slacked, will have a 
double effect.” In 1804, in the experiments of the, 
late Rev. Edmund Cartwright, upon potatoes, with 
twentyfive manures, or mixtures of manures, salt 
and lime were found superior, in their product of 
potatoes, to nineteen others. And in 1816, Mr 





James Manley, of Anderton, in Cheshire, when 
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giving his evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the salt duties, mentioned, 
that in getting marl (which is a mixture of carbon- 
ate of lime, alumina and silica,) he had found that, 
by mixing it with brine instead of water, that the 
portion of the field on which the brined marl was 
used, yielded five bushels of wheat per acre more 
than that portion on which the watered marl was 
employed.—Johnson’s History of Manures. 





BLOSSOM BUDS PERISHING {N WINTER. 

A correspondent wishes to know why the blos- 
som buds of the peach and apricot perish in win- 
ter? and also, if there is any way to prevent such 
loss ? 

A flowing of the sap late in autumn, or in win- 
ter, followed by intense cold, has long been con- 
sidered as the cause of this damage ; and we have 
no doubt of its being the true cause; for those 
buds can endure a very low temperature, if they 
are not started by unseasonable warmth. We 
have no knowledge that they have ever been killed 
in this condition, by the severest cold of this cli- 
mate—perhaps ten or fifteen degrees below zero; 
and in the elevated region between the Susque- 
hanna and the Delaware, they have probably en- 
dured a depression of ten degrees more. Our cold- 
est winters, when not interrupted by thaws, have 
generally, if not always, been succeeded by fruit- 
ful seasons. 

In the winter of 1831-2, the snow drifted around 
a peach tree in our fruit garden, so that one low 
limb was entirely buried. This rough weather 
was succeeded by a thaw soon after New Year’s, 
and the thaw by intense cold. Peaches were very 
scarce in the foliowing season. The highest 
limbs—the very tops—to which the reflected heat 
from the ground could scarcely reach—had a few, 
while the limb which wae buried in the snow, was 
loaded down with fruit, 

The same effect was produced on a limb that 
rested on the roof of a building, and was covered 
up ina drift. The warm winds that started the 
other buds, passed over without touching, and left 
it torpid. 

On bleak northern aspects, we believe the peach 
tree is generally productive in this climate; and 
a explain the following cases on the same princi- 
ple: 

For many years we resided ina wide valley, 
bounded on two sides by high hills. In the valley, 
the peach was an uncertain crop; but on the hills 
it rarely failed. A careful observer, who lived in 
a more sheltered valley of the saime district, as- 
sured us that the peach tree with them was un- 
fruitful as often as six years out of seven. In val- 
leys the temperature is more variable than on the 
hills—-warmer at one time and colder at another ; 
for it has been ascertained that in severe but calm 


weather the cold air settles down in the lowest 
places. 


Last winter was milder than usual, and yet we 
had some shrubs more injured than in seasons of 
intense cold. It appears that in these shrubs the 
sap had started, and the sharp frosts that followed 
were destructive to a part of their branches. 


Treading down the snow so as to accumulate a 
compact mass round the tree, and then covering it 
with straw, has been found useful. We have seen 
an apple retarded in its vegetation for a fortnight 
in the spring, by piling wood round it; but the 


weather here is so variable and uncertain, that! 








what was useful in one season, may be useless in| 
another.— Genesee Furmer. 





From the Albany Cultivator, 
or | 
BUCKTHORN HEDGES. | 
Willis Gaylord, Esq.—Dear Sir—In replying to | 
your favor of the 12th of August, it will give me | 
pleasure to furnish you any information in my pow- | 
er respecting the Buckthorn for hedges. It is 
nearly forty years since | commenced experiments 
with a variety of plants for making hedges. First, 
with the English Hawthorn, and soon found it was 
not adapted to our warm dry summers; it would | 
blight as early as August and lose its foliage, and 
was frequently destroyed by the borer. Among | 
other plants, I tried the three thormed Acacia, re- | 
commended by Judge Buel, bat the experiment | 
was not satisfactory ; it was too open below, and 
liable to be killed down by the winter as much as 
it grew the previous season. « In the garden of the 
venerable Dr Holyoke, of this city, which adjoin- 
ed that of my brother, there was a large tree of the 
buckthorn or Rhamnus catharticus. In digging 
the latter garden, aboutthe year 1808, there were 
found several young plants which had grown from 
seed shed by this tree, They were given to me 
and set outin a nursery: finding they grew rapid- 
ly, I was induced to try thein for a hedge, and I 
have been highly pleased with the result. They 
were set ina single row in my garden, and very 
soon became a beautiful hedge, and it remains so 
to the present time. Not a single plant has failed 
and has never been attacked by any insect; it 
vegetates early in the spring, and retains its ver- 
dure very late in the fall. It can be trained into 
almost any form, and makes a beautiful arch over 
a gate-way or passage. I was so much pleased 
with this experiment, that I have since set out seve- 
ral other hedges, all of ‘which are now making a 
beautiful appearance. With these properties, it 
has become quite a favorite plant for hedges in 
this section of the country, and I have been induc- 
ed to raise it for distribution. I have now at least 
one hundred and fifty rods of this hedge, which 
has been greatly admired by every person who has 
seen the same. 1 am so fully convinced that the 
English hawthorn is not suitable for our climate, I 
should not advise any one to set out a hedge with 
it, provided it could be done free of expense. One 
that nearly surrounded my garden, began to fail 
soon after it was set,and I wae induced to seta 
buckthorn between each of the hawthorns, and it 
now makes a fine and thick hedge. 
Respecting the culture of this plant, I should 
recommend sowing the seed in the fall, (as it is | 





| way most agreeable to the cultivator. 


——————— ——————_-- —-> 


have since set out. Inthe after management, very 
little more is required than to keep the ground 
clear trom weeds, and to form the hedge in any 
It should 
be trimmed regularly every year, and I consider 
the month of June as the most suitable season for 
that purpose: the greatest portion of the labor may 
be done with a common scythe. 

In answer to that portion of your letter request- 


'ing information whether the plants would be suita- 


ble to the latitude of Maryland, I can only say, 
that I have no doubt it would answer for mest of 
the States inthe Union. It appears remarkably 
hardy, and adapts itself to almost any situation. | 
have been called upon for plants to be sent to seve- 
ral of the States, a number for the neighborhood 
of Baltimore, and I have not in a single instance 
been advised that they have not succeeded, 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
E. HERSEY DERBY. 
Salem, Muss., Mug. 21, 1841. 


From the same. 


FARMERS, CUT YOUR FODDER. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—As the great mass 
of farmers in thie vicinity, appear to be ignorant of 
the advantages of making use of cut feed for their 
steck, I will give you the outline of my experi- 
ment this season, hoping that it will be the meas 
of inducing many others to make a trial. It was 
sometime in February last that I procured an im- 
proved Straw Cutter, (Gibson’s Patent,) and having 
a quantity of rye straw, and knowing I should be 
short of hay, I concluded by making the best use 
I could with my straw, | could with little labor, 
make a saving equal toa ton of hay, worth $15; 
and thus save more than one half the expense of 
the machine this season, But the result is much 
more favorable, for in addition to my rye straw, | 
had about three tons of coarse fodder, consisting” 
of different proportions of swamp hay, rye, wheat, 
buckwheat, and pea straw; to this mixed mass, I 
added as J cut it, about one fourth part good hay. 
I fed this to my cattle (15 in number,) just as 
came from-the machine; they fed op it with a good 
relish, appeared satisfied, and rether improved in 
condition. Instead, therefore, of saving only half 
the expense of my mach'ne, | have saved more 
than the first cost, ($7%,) and had I obtaimed one 
last fall, it would * ave saved more than $50. 

I verily beliove that one third more stock might. 
be kept oP farms generally by our would-be eco- 
nomica! farmers turning to good acceunt al) their 
coarse fodder, By obtaining & good machine, J 
“ave &4ved three tons of good fodder, which other- 





taken from the tree,) rather thick, in drills frov,| Wize wéu'd scatcely tive ‘been worth three hua- 
14 to 16 inches apart; it will vegetate the next | Ured of good kay : 
spring; should leave it in the seed-bed t',e First | “To my team horses, one span, I give 20 ~— 
season, and-remove them to a nursery t',e fjNow. | greta oats with as much cut straw as they wil 
ing spring. As soon as |the plants yre of a good | eat: they prefer this feed to clear oats, and are in. 
size, about 18 inches high, I shou! plant them out | fs’, rate working order. The length ] cut ~ 
where [ wished to make the hedge, ina single row. | at raw &c. is three fourths of an inch, although 
about eight or nine inchey, apart, either in the bine ma objections to cutting it longer for cattle. 
spring or fall of the yerr, as suited my ee Brother {‘armers, are not these things worthy 
ence. As soon as they begin to vegetate after | your attention ? Will you try the experiment F—— 
setting them out fora hedge, I should. head ther, | Purchase some good) machine—(there are some 
down to within six inches of the ground, which ‘excellent Straw Cuttersfor sale at 52 N. Market st., 
causes them to thicken from the bottom: this | Boston—*“ P. Pp.” |—every farmer eng ty sasnare- 
consider very important, as it tends greatly to | RICHARD FISK, 
beautify the hedge. The only fault I find with 1A 
my first hedge is, that I did not follow this plean - 
and itis not so thick nearthe bottom as those I and keep out of debt. 


Benni;rgto n, Vt» May 15, 


——— 





Spend |g'se than you earn, 
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WORCESTER COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 
On Wednesday of last week, the Agricultural Society 
of Worcester County held its annual exhibition. The 


intelligence and enterprize of the citizens there, togeth- 


mance so satisfactory as this. Neatly illustrating, by 
reference to a classical anecdote, the folly of treating 
upon matters with which he was less acquainted than 
his hearers, the speaker informed the audience that the 
best specimens of stock present were not offered for pre- 
miums. The breed to which he referred required train- 
ing, and rather peculiar training. If badly managed, 
they might prove like the stock of the man down east, 
who by way of speculation, raised wolves for the sake 


erwith the strength of the soil upon their hills and | of the bounty, but found them “ about the most trouble- 


“through their vallevs, lead us always to expect a rich 
display when they bring together the best from their 
“flocks, herds and fruits. 
tappointed, though there are doubtless materie!s in the 


-county for making a much better exhibition, in some of 


its parts, than was furnished. 

The number of animals entered for premium was 
454; some of these probably were not on the ground. 
The number above stated includes about 140 swine.— 
‘Among these were pure Berkshires and crosses of every 
‘grade. The display of this class of animals was not only 
extensive, but was in every respect very fine. No other 
pen can do such justice to them as that of him who has 
often sat as chief justice of the court which there adjudi- 
cates in relation to the bristled tribe. We hope ere 
long to get the decision of that high tribunal, and shall 
give no opinions in advance. Woreester pork, though 
good in itself, is greatly improved when pickled in the 
“attic salt’ which is foand in that region. 

From the pens where fat and happy hogs were doz- 
ing, we passed to those in which cattle and sheep were 
confined. Here were 8 or 9 large and fat oxen; but not 
as fine as the county has sometimes produced. The 
bulls, several of them at least, were very fine animals. 
Of milch cows, the show was very small, and the few 
which were there had no prominent marks of great ex- 
cellence. Several heifers upon the ground promised to 
become valuable cows —Sheep we have little knowl- 
edge of, and can give no opinion as to the merits of 
those which were exhibited. 

From the cattle pens we went te the plowing field, 
where about twenty teams were on the ground. One 
eighth of an acre was allotted to each. The land was 
very rocky ; more so than we have ever seen before se- 
lected for a plowing match. It was-well chosen for de- 
termining the training of the plowmen's tempers and 

“-patience, and alsothe training of the teams ; for there 
was scarcely a furrow from which the plow was not 
thrown out, so as to make it necessary to stop and back 
up. The plowing was shallow, ane the work was done 
with great deliberation—mure slowly, -indeed, than we 
ahould be desirous of having a team move when per- 
forming the ordinary plowing upon the farm. Nearly 
all the cattle upon the field were quite young and were 
well trained. The plows, we think, were albof Rug- 
gies, Nourse & Mason's manufacture. The ground 
was such that it is impossible to compare tho work with 
that which is usually'performed on such occasiqns.—We 
noticed a bey only 12 years old, Francis Wheelock, of 
Grafton, holding one of the plows and driving his team. 
His work was very good. 

We understood that the committees there paid no.re- 
gard to the time consumed in plowing, but allowed each 
plowman to take as much as he wished far. It is doubt- 
less a good arrangement which gets rid of the hurrying 
and whipping that have often been witnessed upon the 
field of competition; ‘but we are nat prepared to say 
that we approve of a pace quite so slow as wag allowed 
@n the occasion we are describing. 


Leaving the plowing field we went to the meeting 
house, and listened to the address by Hon. Josiah Quin- 


somest kind o’ stock he ever seed.” By proper treat- 
ment, however, the animal to which he referred, might 


The expectation was not dis- | be greatly improved. (He referred to man) And his 


subject was the peculiar advantages of an agricultural 
life for developing and improving man—for gratifying his 
wants and satis @ing his desires, when they are proper- 
ly regulated. "The subject was treated with great clear- 
vess and beauty. The high moral tone and the dignified 
manliness whieh pervaded it, place this performance 
high among the best we ever had opportunity to hear. 
And we will not withhold the expression of a desire 
that it may be published: 

The trial of working oxen came next. This was well 
contested. Eighteen yoke of cattle were separately 
tried. The greater part of them were young, handsome, 
and well trained. In other counties, where less stock 
is raised, we find larger cattle put upon trial than were 
seen here, and of course frequently see a heavy load 
moved with more ease than in this instance; but we 
have seldom before seen young oxen (steers) do as well 
as some that were here put upon trial. No other coun- 
ty in the Commonwealth can compete with this in 
young working oxen. 

Our steps were next directed to the Horticultural Ex- 
hibition, where we found a fine display of many kinds 
of fruits. The apples were uncommonly large and fair. 

In the room containing .manufactured articles, the 
crowd prevenied our making any accurate observations. 
The ladies contributed various specimens of needle- 
work ; and butter and cheese, (which we presume 
came from their hands,) was there in. abundance, and 
looked tempting. Various agricultural implements, 
alse leather, cloths, &c. were in the hall. 


Next came the hour-of dinner—and while at the table, 
the President of the Society (Gov. Lincoln,) favored 
us by the reading of various appropriate toasts, and 
drew up Mr Webster, Gov. Davis, Mr Quincy, Col. 
Wilder, of Dorchester, and Mr Solon Robinson, of Indi- 
ana. Each of these gentlemen favored the company 
with-a short and appropriate speect. 

Mr Webster maintained that the high lands of New 
England should be appropriated to stock—to beef—to 
wool—and-the dairy. That. it is better for us to ex- 
change these articles at the South for graiu, than to be- 
come very extensively a grain-growing people. History 
shows that the grain-growing: countries are poor, and 
thst their soils deteriorate. In England the great agri- 
cultural wealth is on the hoof, and their stuck is the 
great souree of profit and improvement. 


Gov. Davis found in the fact thar “Massachusetts and 
‘Rhode dgland take lead of the other States in the amount 
of wealth which their industry produces, a proof of the 
benefit of a division of labor—of a community engeged 
in various pursuits, as agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tares, &c.; and, ss the Western States are receiving 
many of their influential settlers from Massachusetts 
and its vicinity, our institutions and our principles will 
take root in that soil, and we shal! find this division of 
labor and its attendant benefits extending itself through 
Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and atill farther west. 











cy, Jr., of this city. Rarely do we meet with a perfor- | Mr Robinson stated his interest in the formation of a 


Natior:al Agricultural Society. 
Col. Wilder, as President of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, made a few appropriate remarks. 
From the dinner table there was an adjournment to 
the hall, where the reports of committees were made.— 
This work was not finished until the shades of evening 
were gathered around us. 


The exhibition proper—the character of the thousands 
of people present—the hospitality of the citizens—all 
combine to render a visit to Worcester exceedingly 
pleasant. 





GROWTH AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE 
BALDWIN APPLE TREE. 

[n conversation with a very intelligent and industri- 
ous farmer in Brookline, (Mr Coolidge,) he informed us 
that sixteen years ago he purchased from 80 to 100 small 
Baldwin apple trees, that had been grafted one year, 
and were not larger round than the little finger. From 
these trees, last year, he tovk 300 barrels of apples.— 
The land around them has been tilled nearly or quite 
all the time. 


He says also, that trees which he has recently set up- 
on land where lie has lately taken off a growth of savin, 
or red'cedar, are making a very rapid growth. We 
suppose it true generally, if not universally, that land 
from which a growth of any forest tree has been taken, 
is favorable to the growth of the apple. 


SALT LEY—SOAP BOLLER'S WASTE. 


The same gentleman informs us that he has for many 
years made use of the spent ley which soap boilers’ run 
off when making hard soap.. When run into loam or 
Meadow mud, it is serviceable to corn or to grass. The 
article he says is worth-preserving, though he does not 
obtain it when he can get a full supply of night soil. In 
his opinion it is very serviceable to run into a heap of 
coarse manure ; that it hastens the decomposition and 
increases the stremgth ofsueh heaps. 





LARGE SQUASHES. 


We are informed by a gentleman from the South who 
saw them, that there were exhibited at Northampton, 
Mass.,a few days since, two squashes, one of which 
weighed 202 Ibs. and the other 180 Ibs. The name of 
the man who raised them was given to our informant, 
but he lias forgotten it. 





LIME §N THE POTATO POT. 


An intelligent physician from South Carolina, tells us 
that a piece of lime put into the pot in which you boil 
your potatoes, has a very good effect in rendering them 
less watery or more mealy, “ How big a piece?” said 
we. ‘* 4s big as a piece of lime,” he replied. 





GREAT YIELD. 


The Buffalo Republican says—* Mr Luke Bennet, of 
Alden, raised this season, from four acres and a half of 
land, ninetytwo bushels of corn, eightythree of peas, 
one hundred of potatoes, and three or four hundred 
weight ofhay. The corn averaged 61 bushels to the 
acre.” 

FROZEN POTATOES. 

When potatoes are frozen, soak them for three hours 
in cold water before cooking them. If they are frozen 
very hard, dissolve a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre to 
every peck,and add itto the water. By this method 
they may be rendered nearly as good as ever.—Selected. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


—_——Eaee 


Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mags. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 17. 























Oct. 1841. | 6,A.M. | 12,M.|5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, ll | 35 | 60 55 Ww. 
Tuesday, 12 55 63 | 54 N. 
Wednesday, 13 42 62 47 N. 
Thursday, 14 33 53 39 | N. 
Friday, 15] 32 50 47 S E. 
Saturday, 16 41 | 61 | 46 | FE. 
Sunday, 17 38 47 42 N. E. 





“BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbay, Oct. 18, 1841. 
Reported for the New England Farner. 


At Market 3300 Beef Cattle, 1800 Stores, 5800 Sheep 
and 1325 Swine. Including 500 unsold last week. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —First quality, $5 25 a5 50. 
Second quality, $4 a 475. Third quality $3 a 4,0). 

Barrelling Cattle.—An error in our report of last week 
we now correct. No. lshould have been reported $3,00 
instead of 3,50. The following prices are the extent 
paid to-day, viz’ Mess $400. No. 1, $3,00. No, 2, 2,50. 

Stores.—Two year old $8 a 12. ‘Ihree year old, $13 
a 21. 

Sheep.—About 1000 of the above were reported last 
week. We quote lots from $1 12, to $225. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle, 23-4 a 3 for sows, and 3 3-4 
a4 for barrows. At retail, 4 to 5. 


WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $375 per bushel. Red Top, 50 
to 55 cents. Clover — Northern, 13c. — Southern, 10 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to 1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 c:perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, not a bushel in the market. 

FLOUR. The accounts received from New York to-day 
of an improvement in that market, have had a favorable ef- 
fect on the article here. The sales for the most part of the 
week had been for Genesee $5 7-8 a 6, principally at the lat- 
ter price, at which rates, mere than 10,000 barrels changed 
hands. A lot of 600 bbls Genesee was taken this morning 
to go out of the market, at $6 12 1-2, but there were no sel- 
lers at the close under $6 25 per bd!.—év0 bbls Philadelphia 
sold yesterday at $6, and another parcel at the.same, cash, 
and Michigan and Ohio, at $5 87 per bbl.,—all held at higher 
prices to-day. 

FLOUR.—Baltimore Howard Street $6 50 to 6 62—Gen- 
esee, common, $6 12 to 6 25—Ohio &6 25 to 6 37—Indian 
Meal $3 50. 

GRAIN.—Corn—Northern, bushel 74 to 75--Round: Yel- 
low 73—Southern Flat Yellow 72—White do 69. — Rye 
Northern 78 to 830—Oats—Southern 50 to 62 — Northern 
52 to 54. 

PROVISIONS. Very little has been done in new Beef, 
but a more active business is contemplated the ensuing week ; 
prices not being established, we suspend, for the present, the 
usual quotations. Pork remains withou: much alteration ; 
one or two parcels have heen sold at reduced prices; for 

rime, there has been rather a brisk demand, at $8 50 a 9 per 
bbl. 4 mos.; clear, $13, and mess 8i0 1-2 per bbl. The sales 
of Lard comprise about 8000 kegs, principally taken to go out 
of the market, 7c. cash, and 7 1-4 a 7 1-2c. per lb, 4 mos. er. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. bbl. nominal — do a 00— 
No. 1 $7 00a7 50—Pork—Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13 a 14 
—do Clear $12 50 a 13 00—do Mess $10 a 1! 00—do. 
Prime $8 50 a 9 09—do Mess from other States $10 a 11 00— 
do e do do $38 00 a 9 00—Clear do do 812 50a 13 00 
—Butter, shipping 6c. a 12c.—do store, uninspected 10 a 
14—do dairy 15 a 18—Lard, No 1, Boston ins. 7 a 8—do 
Southern and Western, 6 a 7—Hams, Boston, 7 1-2 a8 1-2 
—do Southern and Western, 5 a 7—Cheese, Shipping and 
4 meal, 4 a 6—do new milk, 5 a 7° 

HAY, per ton, 818 to 20—Eastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

CHEESE--Old 4 to 6 c.-—New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, (4 a 16. 

WOOL—There has been a fair demand for all descriptions, 
and sales to some extent have been made at prices corres- 

ndiag with the rauge of owr quotations. The stock of pul- 
ed wool is considerably diminished, while that of fleece has 
rather increased, but the supply of either description is not 
so large. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, Ib. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 45 a 47--Do 3-4do042 a 44—Do. 1-2do 
38 a 40—1-4 and common do 33 a 36—Spanish sheep, RF 
and S—a— Smyrna Sheep, washed, 20 a 23--Do. un- 
washed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 8 a 10--Saxony, clean,— a — 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10—do do picked, a — Sn- 
perfine Northern pulled lamb 42 a 43—No. | do. do. do. 37 
% 40—No. 2 do do do 26 a 39— No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
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| SITUATION AS GARDENER WANTED. 

An Englishman who has been in this country for two 
or three years, and is thoroughly acquainted with his profes- 
| sion, wants a situation. He understands forcing, the man- 
; agement of a greenhouse, and the laying out of grounds. 
| Any one in want of such a person wiil find him a valuable 

acquisition. Best of references given. It is desirable that 
| applications should be made quickly. Address E. N. P., 
| Box 94, Fost Office. lw Oct. 20 








| WALKER’S TULIPS. 
For sale by the subscribers a fine assortment of Walker's 
splendid Tulips from $1 to 3 perdoz. Also, Crown Imper- 
ials, Narcissus, Hyacinths, &c. 
Oct. 20. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
FRANCONIA RA SPBERRIES, a 


For sale a few hundred fine plants of this celebrated Rasp- 
herry Inquire at this office. 3w Oct. 13 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF ‘WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Of Peach Trees and Cherry Trees, a collec- 
tion unrivalled in any former year, for extensive 
numbers of fine trees, of new and finest kinds. 

Of Peach. and ef Plum Trees, the list has 
been increased by numerous additions of new 
kinds, of those most highly productive, and valuable, many 
of which are alike new to our country, ‘and very extreordi- 
nary. Such were the seiections made by the subscriber in 
Europe, and in person during last autumn, where all have 
been proved. ‘Those kinds already wel! known amongst us 
being identified by him by the wood aad the leaf. 

Gonseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Currants, Strawber- 
ries, &c. &c. 

The new abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, 
which is now in preparation, will be sent to all who apply. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, H neysuckles, gc. Splen- 
did variefies of Double Yellow Harrison and other Roses, 
of Tree Pxonies, of Herbaceous Paonies, and other flower- 
ing plants—of Double Dahlias, &c. Rhubarb of. first rate 
newest kinds, Cockspar Thorns, &c. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber; will be promptly 
attended to; and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 
packed in matts and moss for safe transportation to al! dis- 
tant places, by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of 
charge for transporting by the wagou which is sent thither 
daily. WILLIM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton; near Boston, Oct. 6, 1841. 

Oct. 6 eptDec. 1 








APPLE PARERS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Staniey’s Superior Apple Parers, avery useful articie. - With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be-taken offat any 
required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. H 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR. 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GREEN'S. PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & (0. at the New England Agricul. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the censequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two hush, 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been clatmed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in whic’, they 
cut, require sharpening less ofien than these of aby other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, marie and pat 





complicated machines in general use to get out of order, 


i 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and weaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The.length of the 
mould board has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comuinittee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouvhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, uf your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse ven 
and one half inches, to the 112 |hs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team ! AW cckmo@ledee that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secmes 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Ploueh, 
sufficient for breaking wp with four cattle, will cost abont 
810 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
‘the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Ste, 
Nos. 61 & 62 North Market Street, hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CU. 
Pure Sperm vil. 

No. 101 State St,-keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to: be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. 


isly 


SUN DIALS. 
Just received a few of Shelden & Movre’s, Sun Dials, a 

very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 

of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 

J. BRECK & CQ., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 

Sept t. 


GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstenes. 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMiC. LOMBAKI> 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17, 

L'ETANG LIM. ie 

Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior fer that — to any 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DaVIs, 
‘over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept. 8. om 








DRAFT AND TRACE CiiaAliNs, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Plaughing. 
200 “ Truck «nd leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
‘No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


TYR UP CHAINS. : 
Just ¥eceived by Packet Curomanda, 600 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. : 

“hese chains, introduced by E. H. Denny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacaues, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and mast convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 





For sale by J. BRECK & UV.,, No. 62 North Market et. 


~ LAC FOMEPERS. 


ived at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
om Ne 8 anv:62, North Market st., a few sets of Lac- 


together very strongly. It1s therefore not so lighje as the | tometers, for testing the quality of mie BRECK & 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL. 

The following sketch is from an English paper. It has no 
origins! in this country, but is doubtless true to the life, as 
descriptive of the suflerings of some employed in the mills 
ot Great Britain.—New Hampshire Patriot. 

’*T was on a winter’s morning, 
The weather wet and wi'd, 
Three hours before the dawning, 
The father roused his child ; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, “ The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !” 


“ Pather, I’m up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
O carry me once more ! 

To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 
They killed my little brother— 

Like him I’ work and die!” 


Her wasted form seemed nothing 
The load wes at his heart; 

The sufferer he kept soothing, 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his throng he heat her 
And curs’t her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours-of horror, 
Made up her latest day, 

In toil, and pain and serrow, 
They slowly passed away. 

It seemed as she grew weaker, 
The threads they often broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose : 
Her day began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 
At length a little neighbor 
Her hal{-penny she paid, 
To take her last hour’s labor, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 

The captive homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increasing, 
’T was hope, her spirits flushed, 

She left, but oft she tarried, 
She fell, and rose no more, 

‘Till by her comrads carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


At night with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speeehless child, 
While close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled ; 
Again, the factory’s ringing, 
Her last perception tried, 
When from her straw bed springing, 
“?'T 1s time!” she said—and died. 


EDUCATION. 


We trust the following extract may not be with- 
out effect in preparing the way for improvement in 
eur schools by revealing, partially at least, the true 
object of education. 

“ And this is the great point to which our atten- 
tion should be directed, 


Education, to operate 








beneficially upon the masses, must take a more 
practical direction than it has hitherto done. To 
overload the memory with columns of spelling, or 
with the contents of lexicons, is not the way to 
make children or men happier or better, let the few 
who have leisure and inclination, Jearn, if they 
please and have the power, all languages spoken 
under heaven, and reveal any hidden knowledge 
contained in them to their fellow-men ; but, for the 
many, life, unless they wanted to neglect its duties 
—igs even too short to master the treasures of know- 
ledge brought to their own doors, in their mother 
tongue. The education required for the people is 
that which will give them the full command of ev- 
ery faculty both of mind and body;—which will 
call into play their powers of observation and re- 
flection:—which will make thinking and reasoning 
beings of the mere creatures of impulse, prejudice 
and passion ;—that which, in a moral sense, will 
give them objects of pursuit, and habits of con- 
duct, favorable to their own happiness and that of 
the community of which they will form a part ; which 
by multiplying the amount of rational and intellect- 
ual enjoyment will diminish the temptations of vice 
and sensuality ;— which, in the social relations of 
life, and as connected with objects of legislation, 
will teach them the identity of the individual with 
the general interest ;—that which, in the physical 
science—especially with those of chemistry and 
mechanics will make them masters of the secrets 
of nature and give them powers which tend to 
elevate the moderns to a rank higher than that of 
the demigods of antiquity. All that, and more, 
should be embraced in that scheme of education 
which would be worthy of statesmen to give, and 
of a great nation to receive; and the time is near 
at hand when the attainment of an object thus 
comprehensive in its character, and leading to re- 
sults, the practical benefits of which it is almost 
impossible for even the imagination to exaggerate, 
will not be considered Utopian.” — Westminister Re- 
view, June, 1840. 





GeneraL Poutnam.—The Alexandria Index 
makes a spirited defence of “Old Put,” against the 
article in a late Knickerbocker. The Index says: 


“We take exceptions, however, to the review of 
General Putnam’s Life, which is the leading article 
of the number, and can scarcely refrain a smile at | 
the abortive attempt of the elegant writer to prove 
the fire-eater of the old French war aid of the 
American Revolution, a coward. Romance may 
have tinged the deeds of olden time with an illu- 
sive coloring, amd’exalted General Putnam far above 
his contemporaries-in the temple of fame; but we 


the Revolution sleep out their glorious sleep, than 
to have cast a shadow of doubt upon the bright 
page of his country’s early history. Genera} Put- 
nam was one of the bravestof men. Like Stark 
and Knowlton, he was better fitted for the sortie 
and midnight entrenchment than for the council of 
war or the festive board. If every man had his 
proper place in the memory of his countrymen, how 
many kings would be cobblers, and how many phi- 
losop.hers fools! General Potnam was a Major 
Generw! of the line; he was, therefore, a shining 
mark fo, the juniors when his old lion heart was 
cold and his axin powerless. That he was on 
Banker Hij] in the thickest of the fight, the Court- 





Martial of Cay stain Callender shows conclusively. | 


He it was that drove the brave, though unfortunate 


think Mr Fellows: had better have let the dead of | 





Callender back to the lines, with his sword point- 
ing at his breast, when the captain of artillery 
sought a hollow in the hill to reduce his cartridges 
to the size of his gun. Putnam, as we said before, 
was a Major General of the American army. His 
commission was given to him after the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Where were Dearborn and Stark, 
and Heath and Wilkinson then? Why did they 
let acoward wear the laurels of the brave, and 
lord it over them, when an appeal tothe facts would 
have stripped the craven, and driven him from the 
ranks a scorned and unholy thing? Putnam had 
his Humphrey and his Waldo, and Harrison his 
Dawson and his Cushing. How far the biogra- 
phers of early and modern times wandered from 
the truth in their pages, we will not say; but we 
aver if Putnam was wanting in courage, the battle 
of Bunker Hill was the work of cowards, and Gene- 
ral Washington was the first to honor the craven 
who fired the morning gun of the Revolution at 
the Glasgow man-of-war. The post of danger at 
the battle of Bunker Hill was not at the redoubt, 
as some supposed, but was upon Charlestown neck, 
raked as it was by the grape and cannister of two 
vessels of thirtytwo guns each. Across this neck, 
in his visits to the doubtful Ward, General Putnam 
galloped, amid 


‘¢ The iron hail 
And the thunderings of war.”’ 


Across this neck he led the backward militia, 
and to convince them that the crossing was passa- 
ble, he passed and repassed several times, amid 
the thickest of the fight. 

General Putnam a coward! Gracious God! If 
his acts were cowardly, let us have an army of 
such cowards, and our country will be secured for- 
ever from the spoiler’s arm and the traitor’s insidi- 
ous blow.” 
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PRINCE’S NURSERIES AND GARDENS. 

The New Catalogues are now ready for dis- 
tribution gratis to all who apply, post paid, per 
mail. They comprise an immense assortment 
of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, 

and Plants, Bulhous Flower Roots, and Dahlias, 
Green House Plants, Garden Seeds, &c., all of which are 
now at much reduced prices. 


Orders, per mail, to WM. R. PRINCE, Flushing, will re- 

cetye prompt attention. 4teow Sept. 8 
GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market Boston. July 14 













FENCE CHAINS. 


Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price «f 
| the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
| per year tn advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
| days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 




















TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PKINTERS. 

















